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1 a Quide  to  militarv  lifestvies 


The  Heat  is  On! 


FYl, 

For  Your  Information 


Welcome  to  those  of  you  who  are  reading 
PROFILE  magazine  for  the  first  time. 

The  addition  of  more  Reserve  Offioers’ 
Training  Corps  and  JROTC  units  as  well  as 
several  high  schools  and  colleges  to  our 
readership  base  was  made  possible  by 
incorporating  a new  distribution  system.  The 
improved  system  enables  us  to  more 
aoourately  track  school  openings,  olosings  and 
relocations.  The  goal  is  to  have  a PROFILE  on 
every  oampus  that  wants  one.  We  believe 
we’ve  made  a huge  step  in  that  direotion. 

While  the  conversion  allows  us  to  reach  more 
readers,  we  understand  that  some  sohools  may 
not  wish  to  reoeive  PROFILE  on  a regular  basis. 
Schools  that  have  asked  to  be  removed  from 
our  mailing  list  have  always  been 
aooommodated  in  the  past  and  we’ll  oontinue 
to  honor  such  requests  in  the  future. 
Unfortunately,  however,  since  the  new  system 
is  not  designed  to  traok  past  requests  for 
removals  from  the  mailing  list,  it  is  probable  that 
some  sohools  that  don’t  desire  PROFILE  will 
receive  this  issue.  For  those  who  don’t  wish  to 
receive  the  magazine,  please  send  your 
request  to  be  removed  from  the  mailing  list  to: 

DoD  High  School  News  Service 
PROFILE  Magazine 
Attn:  Circulation  Manager 
Bldg.  X-18,  Naval  Station 
Norfolk,  Va.,  23511-6698 


For  those  of  you  who  are  reading  PROFILE 
for  the  first  time,  let  me  take  the  opportunity  to 
tell  you  about  the  magazine.  PROFILE,  which  is 
in  its  36th  publishing  year,  is  designed  to  give 
students  and  guidance  counselors  a general 
idea  of  what  career  opportunities  are  available 
in  the  military.  Half  of  the  magazine  is  normally 
dedicated  to  military  features,  while  the  other 
half  conoentrates  on  specifio  jobs  that  military 
people  perform.  We  cover  all  the  service 
branches  — Army,  Marines,  Navy,  Air  Force 
and  the  Coast  Guard.  Our  goal  is  to  give  you 
an  aocurate  perspeotive  of  what  the  military 
does  and  what  the  military  lifestyle  is  like.  We’re 
not  in  the  reoruiting  business,  although 
recruiters  find  PROFILE  is  a useful  source  for 
career  information.  Our  job  is  simply  to  inform 
you.  If  you  pick  up  PROFILE,  read  some  of  the 
stories  and  walk  away  with  a better 
understanding  of  what  a soldier,  sailor,  airmen 
or  Marine  does,  we’ve  been  suooessful. 

To  those  of  you  who’ve  been  reading 
PROFILE  for  a while,  we  think  this  month’s 
issue,  like  previous  ones,  is  bound  to  have 
something  you’re  interested  in. 

To  our  new  readers,  we  invite  you  to  turn  the 
pages.  We  hope  you’ll  make  it  a regular 
praotioe!  ^ 

Master  Sergeant  Steve  Dry,  USAF 
Managing  Editor 
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MSgt.  Steve  Dry 


If  you've  decided  the  military  is  in  your  future, 

Q Military  Entrance  Processing  Station 
wili  be  your  stepping  stone  to  getting... 

A ^Uniform^  Start 


Derek  Weisburg  of  Rockaway,  Ore.,  talks  with  a Navy  counselor  about 
job  qualifications. 


So,  you  want  to  be  an  Airborne 
Ranger,  jumping  out  of  a C- 
130  aircraft  with  an  M-16  rifle 
strapped  to  your  side. 

Or,  maybe  a reconnaissance 
Marine  leading  a beach  storming 
unit. 

Or,  a jet  engine  mechanic  work- 
ing on  an  F-16  Fighting  Falcon. 

Or,  possibly,  even  a Navy  SEAL. 
As  diverse  as  those  jobs  are,  they 
all  have  a common  starting  point:  a 
Military  Entrance  Processing 
Station. 

There  are  65  MEPS  around  the 
country  that  perform  the  massive 
task  of  processing  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  who  volun- 
teer for  military  service. 

Conducting  physicals,  screening 
paperwork,  giving  aptitude  tests 
and,  in  many  cases,  matching 
people’s  desires  with  job  openings 
are  a large  part  of  what  MEPS 
personnel  do  on  a daily  basis. 

If  you  think  joining  the  military 
is  simply  a matter  of  signing  an 
enlistment  contract,  you’ll  probably 
have  a different  impression  after 
going  through  the  MEPS. 

While  it’s  a one-day  process  for 


many,  if  you  live  outside  a 50-mile 
radius  of  the  MEPS  station  you’ll 
leave  home  the  day  before  you 
actually  process,  said  Master 
Sergeant  Virgil  Cox,  assistant 
noncommissioned  officer  in  charge 
of  operations  at  the  Portland,  Ore., 
MEPS.  You’ll  stay  overnight  at  a 
hotel  near  the  station  and  be 


processed  through  MEPS  the  next 
morning.  Your  lodging  and  travel 
costs  are  paid  by  the  military. 

Upon  arriving  at  MEPS,  you’ll  be 
taken  to  the  section  that  handles 
the  service  branch  you’re  trying  to 
join.  Counselors  will  ask  you  many 
of  the  same  questions  your  re- 
cruiter asked.  Basically,  the  process 
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Technical  Sergeant  Clifford  Huff,  an  Air  Force  counselor  at  the  Portland  MEPS,  enters  candidate  information 
into  a data  base. 


is  designed  to  give  you  a chance  to  “come  clean”  if  you 
need  to. 

“What  you  hide  from  your  recruiters  and  MEPS  can 
get  you  in  trouble  and  disqualified  from  serving  your 
country,”  said  Sergeant  1st  Class  Jay  Heaton,  an  Army 
National  Guard  counselor  at  the  Portland  MEPS. 
“What  you  think  is  a minor  thing  could  end  your 
chances.” 

Lying  about  such  things  as  age  or  drug  use,  or 
having  a criminal  record  are  some  of  things  that  can 
result  in  disqualification.  Cox  said  less  than  5 percent 
of  potential  recruits  are  disqualified  due  to  fraudulent 
enlistment. 

Following  the  session  with  the  counselor,  you’ll  go  to 
the  testing  section  to  take  the  Armed  Services  Voca- 
tional Aptitude  Battery,  if  you  haven’t  already  taken 
it.  High  schools  offer  the  test  to  juniors  and  seniors  on 
a regular  basis.  The  test  is  broken  into  four  knowledge 
areas  — general,  mechanical,  electrical  and  adminis- 
trative. How  well  you  do  on  the  test  determines  which 
jobs  you  may  be  eligible  for  upon  acceptance. 

The  next  area  you’re  sent  to,  and  the  one  that 
results  in  most  disqualifications,  is  the  medical  section. 
Here,  your  mental  and  physical  health  is  checked  to 


make  sure  you  meet  military  standards. 

Dr.  Robert  DaPrato,  who  works  at  the  Portland 
MEPS,  said  failure  to  meet  height  and  weight  stan- 
dards and  such  things  as  HIV,  venereal  disease  and 
drug  use  can  result  in  disqualification. 

“We’re  not  monsters,”  said  Petty  Officer  1st  Class 
Kathy  Houghton,  a corpsman  at  the  Portland  MEPS. 
“We  don’t  go  out  of  our  way  to  disqualify  people.  If 
you’ve  had  medical  problems  in  the  past,  we  recom- 
mend that  you  bring  in  any  records  you  have  on  these 
medical  conditions.” 

“The  requirements  for  entrance  really  surprised  me; 
most  specifically,  the  (percentage  of  body)  fat  test  up  in 
medical,”  said  Charles  Manley,  a 17-year-old  Bea- 
verton, Ore.,  senior  trying  to  join  the  Ai’my.  He  said  if 
he  had  to  offer  any  advice  to  prospective  enlistees  it 
would  be:  “Get  in  shape  and  study.” 

The  next  step,  if  you’re  trying  to  enter  the  Army, 
Navy  or  Air  Force,  will  be  picking  a job. 

“At  this  point,  we  try  to  match  what  the  candidate 
wants  with  what  the  Army  needs,”  said  Master  Ser- 
geant Larry  Gossett  of  the  Army  section.  “About  50 
percent  come  into  the  MEPS  with  some  idea  of  the 
type  of  job  they  want.” 
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“A  majority  of  (Air  Force)  candidates  get  their  jobs 
here  at  the  station,”  said  Technical  Sergeant  Clifford 
Huff  of  the  Air  Force  section.  “Some  won’t  get  one  until 
they  get  into  basic  (training).” 

In  the  Navy,  most  applicants  will  get  a specific  job. 
Others  will  be  assigned  to  general  duty,  which  means 
they’ll  serve  as  deck  seaman  until  they  are  offered  a 
specific  career  field. 

Most  Marine  applicants  don’t  get  a job  until  boot 
camp,  said  Gunnery  Sergeant  Richard  Hamilton. 

Coast  Guard  applicants  normally  will  go  to  the  field 
to  wait  for  a job  following  boot  camp,  said  Petty  Officer 
2nd  Class  Mark  Podesta.  A few  will  have  guaranteed 
jobs  before  they  get  out  of  boot  camp. 

Your  next  stop  is  the  security  screening  section, 
where  you’ll  be  interviewed  and  fingerprinted. 

While  at  the  MEPS,  you  may  spend  a lot  of  time 
waiting.  Waiting  for  the  next  step. ..waiting  for  results 


from  another  section... waiting  for  paperwork  to  be 
checked  and  double  checked. 

After  you’ve  cleared  all  those  hurdles,  you’ll  be 
asked  to  look  over  your  paperwork  one  last  time  to 
ensure  all  the  information  is  correct.  If  it  is,  you  go 
into  a briefing  room  where  you  are  told  that  this  is 
your  last  opportunity  to  change  your  mind.  If  you  are 
satisfied  with  your  decision,  the  “Oath  of  Enlistment” 
is  next. 

You  move  into  a room  where  all  the  service  crests 
and  flags  are  prominently  displayed.  An  officer  enters, 
takes  the  podium,  gives  you  a short  briefing  and  asks 
you  to  raise  your  right  hand.  You  repeat  the  oath  as 
the  officer  recites  it. 

The  last  step  is  signing  your  enlistment  contract. 

A few  days,  weeks,  or  months  later  you’ll  be  in  boot 
camp.  And  your  military  sojourn  will  have  finally 
begun.# 


Yvette  Medina  waits  for  her  enlistment  contract  to  be  finalized.  The  Oath  of  Enlistment  is  next  for  the  Selma, 
Ore.,  native. 
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From  left  to  right,  Peter  Wallingford,  Jesse  Bales,  Jason  Lounsbury  and  Thomas  Moran  take  the  Oath  of 
Enlistment  (below).  They  are  going  into  the  Navy,  Army,  Marines  and  Air  Force,  respectively. 


do  solemnly 


swear  that  I will  support  & 
defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  against 
all  enemies  foreign  & 
domestic;  that  I will  bear 
true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same;  and  that  I will 
obey  the  orders  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  orders  of  the  officers 
appointed  over  me,  according 
to  the  regulations  & the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice. 

"So  help  me  God." 


Story  and  photos 
by  Sergeant  D.  Townsend  Wrenn 


Jason  Lounsbury  signs  his  contract  to  enlist  in  the 
Marine  Corps. 
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Andrew  Geng  takes  aim  in  the  prone  position. 

Taking  Sharp  Aim 

Story  and  photos 
by  Sergeant  D.  Townsend  Wrenn 


Hillary  Snyder  loads  a pellet  in  her  air  rifle  during  competition.  The 
Myerstown,  Penn.,  native  was  fourth  in  the  all-around  competition. 


Teenagers  with  guns?  What  may 
sound  like  a troublesome  mix  is 
actually  an  annual  event  that  gives 
14-18  year  olds  across  the  United  States  a 
chance  to  test  their  shooting  skills  against 
other  teens  with  the  same  interest. 

The  1992  National  Guard  Bureau 
Junior  Position  Air  Rifle  Tournament 
featured  a mix  of  shooters  — some  from 
Junior  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps 
units  and  military  schools,  and  others  who 
have  never  been  around  the  military. 

“A  lot  of  them  have  never  been  exposed 
to  it  (the  military),”  said  Major  Randy 
Stewart,  chief  operations  officer  for  the 
National  Guard  Marksmanship  Training 
Unit  out  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  the  unit  that 
runs  the  competition.  “If  they  didn’t  have  a 
father  or  brother  in  the  military,  or  live 
around  a military  post,  they’ve  never  seen 
it.” 

While  the  competitors  had  a chance  to 
rub  shoulders  with  everyone  from  privates 
to  colonels  during  the  five-day  shootout, 
the  emphasis  was  still  on  who  could  hit 
targets  best.  When  it  was  all  over,  Andrew 
Geng,  an  18-year-old  senior  who  holds  the 
rank  of  second  lieutenant  at  Riverside 
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Military  Academy,  Gainesville,  Ga.,  had  shown  he  was 
the  top  gun. 

Geng  headed  into  the  final  shootoff  in  first  place, 
but  the  final  event  was  in  standing  position.  And  that 
posed  problems. 

“I  shot  bad  in  that  event  (previously),”  Geng  said. 
“The  girl  in  second  place  (going  into  the  shootoff)  shot 
well  in  that  segment.” 

Geng  took  the  opportunity  to  get  some  tips  on  how 
to  approach  the  situation  from  the  marksmen  in 
attendance. 

“I  got  some  advice  on  how  to  handle  match  pres- 
sure,” Geng  said.  The  advice?  Simply,  to  stay  calm  and 
focused. 

It  worked  and  Geng  went  home  with  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  Trophy,  signifying  him  the  all-around 
champion. 

“The  competition  was  very  well  organized,”  said 
Geng.  “I  was  impressed  with  the  people  that  ran  it; 
they  knew  what  they  were  doing.  That,  with  the  fact 
that  it  was  held  at  the  Olympic  Training  Center  where 
the  best  of  the  best  in  this  country  shoot,  made  it  very 
good.” 

To  qualify  for  the  competition,  students  must  have  a 
classification  lower  than  Expert  in  small  bore,  high 
power  or  air  rifle  from  the  National  Rifle  Association. 

Students  interested  in  information  on  entering  the 
tournament  or  getting  a copy  of  the  rules  should  write: 
National  Guard  Marksmanship  Unit,  Attention:  Youth 
Programs  Coordinator,  Camp  Robinson,  North  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  72118-2200.# 


A shooter’s  eye  view.  Competitors  shot  in  four 
positions  during  the  tournament  — standing,  prone, 
kneeiing  and  sitting. 


A shootoff  was  heid  to  determine  the  top  finishers  in  the  tournament. 
From  right,  Geng,  Snyder  (who  finished  fourth)  and  Edward  Ciuck  (who 
finished  second)  fire  during  that  event. 


A Connecticut  National  Guard 
member  scores  targets  from  the 
competition. 
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The 

Rescuers 


It^s  late  afternoon  and  the  weather  is  stormy  off  the 
east  coast  of  northern  Florida.  Two  men,  whose  fishing 
boat  has  capsized,  are  adrift  in  the  rough  waters, 
fighting  for  their  lives  as  they  hang  on  to  a cooler  for 
flotation. 

They  decide  to  swim  to  a jetty.  One  man  makes  it 
without  incident  and  is  picked  up  by  the  Coast  Guard. 
The  other  isn^t  as  lucky.  He  gets  slammed  against  the 
rocks,  injuring  his  back.  A Coast  Guard  crew,  utiliz- 
ing a small  Zodiac  boat,  doesnH  have  the  capability  to 
evacuate  him  safely  due  to  his  injuries. 

But,  there^s  still  hope... 


By  Sergeant  D.  Townsend  Wrenn 


The  story  is  true.  And,  thanks 
to  a Navy  search  and  rescue 
team  from  Naval  Air  Station 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  it  had  a happy 
ending. 

Pilot  Lieutenant  Michael  Reel 
and  his  crew  had  been  scheduled  to 
fly  their  SH-3H  Sea  King  helicopter 
on  a training  mission  when  they 
received  the  call  for  help. 

“The  crew  was  on  the  deck  ready 
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to  take  off  when  the  call  came  in,” 
said  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  John 
Wirick,  a training  instructor  with 
the  search  and  rescue  unit. 

After  receiving  their  new  mis- 
sion, Reel  and  his  crew  of  Lt.  David 
Burg,  co-pilot;  Petty  Officer  2nd 
Class  Henry  Carrow,  first  crew- 
man; Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Robert 
Maslo,  rescue  swimmer;  and  Petty 
Officer  3rd  Class  Michael  Riegler, 
hospital  corpsman,  took  off.  Ten 
minutes  later,  the  rescue  chopper 


was  hovering  over  the  injured  man 
and  Riegler  was  being  lowered  by 
hoist. 

“We  set  him  down  on  the  flattest 
rock  we  could  find,”  Carrow  said. 
“After  traveling  the  10  to  20  yards 
to  where  the  survivor  was,  he  took 
charge  of  the  situation.” 

What  Riegler  found  was  a man 
suffering  from  shock  and  hypother- 
mia. The  man’s  body  temperature 
was  84  degrees  and  his  heart  rate 
was  124.  He  had  to  act  quickly. 
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Carrow  and  Maslo  had  the  emergency  litter  ready  to 
go  when  Riegler  signalled  for  it  to  be  lowered. 

“We  set  the  litter  down  right  next  to  the  guy;  they 
(Riegler  and  the  Coast  Guardsmen)  didn’t  have  to 
move  it  at  all,”  Carrow  said.  “The  next  thing  I knew, 
they  had  rolled  the  guy  over  onto  it.  I don’t  know  how 
— they  didn’t  have  any  room  to  move  at  all.  And,  by 
this  time,  the  current  and  waves  were  coming  in  and 
splashing  up  on  them.” 

After  the  injured  man  was  secured,  the  litter  was 
hoisted  up  to  the  helicopter,  where  the  other  crew- 
members worked  to  stabilize  his  condition.  Once 
Riegler  was  back  aboard  the  chopper,  Reel  and  his 
crew  flew  to  a local  hospital. 

“We  don’t  just  take  a survivor  to  a hospital,  drop 
him  off  and  take  off,”  Carrow  said.  “We  care  about  the 
people  that  we  rescue  and  try  to  make  sure  they  get 


the  best  possible  care.” 

Officials  at  Baptist  Medical  Center-Beaches  praised 
the  crew’s  efforts  and  credited  them  with  saving  the 
man’s  life. 

For  the  crew,  the  rescue  was  simply  a matter  of 
doing  what  they’re  trained  to  do  — no  matter  how 
difficult  the  situation. 

Wirick  explained,  “This  is  a very  physically  and 
mentally  demanding  job.  We  practice  textbook  as  well 
as  simulations.  That,  combined  with  personal  experi- 
ence from  senior  crewmen,  gives  the  guys  a lot  of 
aspects  to  look  at. 

“Hopefully,  when  a crew  gets  called  out  on  a situa- 
tion where  things  are  bound  to  be  different,  they’ve 
had  enough  training  to  be  able  to  adapt  to  it  and  get 
the  mission  done.” 

And,  in  the  end,  save  lives.# 


A rescue  swimmer  enters  the  water  from  the  hoist  of  a search  and  rescue  helicopter  during  a training 
exercises  off  the  northeast  Florida  coast.  Navy  SAR  units  can  be  called  on  to  perform  rescues  at  sea  or  on 
land  at  any  time. 
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Air  Force  Firefighters 


BLAZE  BUSTERS 


By  Master  Sergeant  Steve  Dry 


When  Ron  Howard’s  film  Backdraft  hit  the  big 
screen,  people  got  a different  insight  into 
what  firefighting  involves. 

But,  if  you  think  a firefighter’s  life  is  simply  an 
endless  succession  of  fierce  battles  against  thick 
smoke  and  raging  infernos,  you’ve  got  an  incomplete 
picture. 

At  Air  Force  installations,  base  fire  departments 
respond  to  everything  from  medical  emergencies  to 
rescue  situations. 

At  Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Va.,  for  instance,  only 
about  100  of  the  more  than  300  calls  the  base  fire 
department  has  responded  to  this  year  involved  fire 
or  fire-related  situations,  said  Senior  Master  Ser- 
geant Kevin  Morsey,  deputy  fire  chief. 

“Whenever  people  don’t  know  who  else  to  call, 
they’ll  call  us,”  said  Frank  Koninski,  assistant  chief 
of  training  at  Langley’s  fire  department. 

Langley’s  fire  department  is  like  many  in  the  Air 
Force.  It’s  made  up  of  civilian  and  military  fire- 
fighters. The  civilians  provide  continuity  at  the 
base,  while  the  military  people  are  available  to 
deploy  and  perform  firefighting  duties  during 
wartime. 

At  Langley,  firefighters  work  a 24-hours-on,  24- 
hours-off  schedule.  The  situations  they  handle  can 
range  from  removing  a pilot  from  a damaged  aircraft 
to  fighting  a structural  fire. 

While  firefighters  are  busiest  during  actual 
emergencies,  the  Hollywood  portrayal  of  a group  of 
guys  sitting  around  playing  cards  until  something 
happens  isn’t  representative  of  what  goes  on  the  rest 
of  the  time.  Training  is  a constant,  especially  for  the 
newer  firefighters  just  coming  from  technical  school. 

“You’re  either  studying  your  CDCs  (career  devel- 
opment courses)  or  running  drills,”  said  Airman 
Henry  Ball,  21,  of  Roanoke,  Va. 

While  the  hands-on  training  gives  younger 
firefighters  a better  grasp  of  the  everyday  job,  they 
still  have  to  be  flexible  enough  to  adapt  to  situations 
they  haven’t  necessarily  trained  for,  Morsey  said. 
Ultimately,  the  result  may  be  a saved  life. 

It’s  a high  reward  for  those  who  know  danger  is 
part  of  the  job.# 
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MSgt.  Steve  Dry 


Clockwise  from  top  left: 
Langley  firefighters  battle 
a structural  fire. 

Senior  Airman  Levondle 
King,  right,  and  Airman 
1st  Class  Ben  Vickery 
practice  removing  a 
"disabled  pilot"  from  an 
F-15  fighter. 

Sergeant  Gerald  Nicholas 
and  Walter  Bowser 
monitor  an  emergency 
situation  from  the  Fire 
Alarm  Communications 
Center. 

Airman  Henry  Ball 
inspects  a fire  extin- 
guisher nozzle  on  the 
flightline. 
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MSgt.  Steve  Dry 


Some  people  in  prison  ore  behind  bars;  others  ore... 


Standing  Guard 


Story  and  photos 

by  Sergeant  D.  Townsend  Wrenn 

If  you  ever  visit  Sergeant  Patrick  Valenta’s  work 
place,  you’ll  probably  be  glad  you’re  just  visiting. 

His  guests  who  stay  longer  are  usually  called 
“inmates.” 

Valenta  is  a guard  (correctional  specialist)  at  the 
Department  of  Defense’s  only  maximum  security 


Sergeant  Patrick  Valenta  conducts  a walk  through  in 
a wing  of  the  prison. 


prison,  the  United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Valenta,  a 23-year-old  native  of  Two  Rivers,  Wis., 
works  in  the  special  housing  area,  a section  reserved 
for  prisoners  who  have  trouble  conforming  to  Leaven- 
worth’s policies. 

Nearly  1,400  prisoners  from  all  four  service  bran- 
ches, whose  crimes  range  from  fraud  to  murder,  reside 
in  the  facility. 

In  the  special  housing  area,  Valenta  and  the  correc- 
tional specialists  he  works  with  are  responsible  for  en- 
suring the  security  and  safety  of  some  of  the  military’s 
worst  offenders.  And  they  do  it  without  carrying  guns. 
The  reason?  If  a prisoner  overpowers  a guard,  the 
prisoner  won’t  have  access  to  a gun. 

“We  have  shakedowns,  which  are  more  or  less  for 
the  safety  of  the  guards,”  said  Valenta,  explaining  the 
high  priority  given  to  checking  for  contraband  or 
weapons.  “That’s  one  thing  about  this  job;  there’s  no 
slack.  You’ve  got  to  be  on  your  toes  at  all  times.” 

Instead  of  a gun,  Valenta  carries  a special  transmit- 
ter that  triggers  an  alarm  if  it  is  tilted  more  than  45 
degrees.  The  alarm  can  also  be  triggered  if  the  guard 
hits  a switch.  When  the  alarm  sounds,  guards  in 
adjoining  wings  respond. 

“An  alarm  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  that  a guard  is 
in  trouble,”  Valenta  said.  “It  could  mean  a prisoner 
needs  medical  attention  as  soon  as  possible.” 

Valenta,  formerly  a military  policeman,  said  the 
guards  rely  heavily  on  each  other  in  order  to  get  the 
job  done. 

“You  depend  on  your  other  workers,”  Valenta  said. 
Wou  help  each  other  out,  watch  each  other’s  back  — 
just  like  in  the  MP  field.” 

Each  shift  starts  with  a guard  mount,  during  which 
about  60  guards  gather  prior  to  going  on  duty.  They 
then  break  to  go  to  their  designated  areas.  Some  work 
in  the  wings  where  the  prisoners  are.  Others  work  in 
the  control  center,  where  they’re  responsible  for 
monitoring  guards’  body  alarms  and  watching  the 
television  monitors  that  display  all  activities  within 
the  prison.  Control  center  guards  also  operate  the 
switch  panel  used  to  open  and  close  cells. 

The  guards  who  work  in  the  12  towers  surrounding 
the  prison  are  the  only  ones  who  are  armed.  They 
rotate  among  the  towers  every  two  hours. 

While  discipline  is  a large  part  of  being  a guard, 
Valenta  said  being  able  to  work  with  people  and 
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Valenta  checks  under  a bunk  for  contraband  or  weapons  in  a cell  of  the  United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks. 
Checks  are  made  regularly  for  the  safety  of  the  guards  and  inmates. 


having  the  ability  to  be  flexible  in 
dealing  with  different  situations 
are  musts. 

“Working  in  Bravo  (military 
police),  you  get  certain  biases... Not 
in  this  field;  you’ve  got  to  be  open- 
minded.  Everyone’s  the  same.” 

The  job,  which  used  to  be  open 
only  to  noncommissioned  officers  in 
the  MP  field,  is  now  open  to  entry- 
level  soldiers.  In  addition  to  being 
assigned  at  the  U.S.  Disciplinary 
Barracks,  correctional  specialists 
can  also  be  assigned  to  confinement 
facilities  located  at  several  stateside 
Army  bases  and  in  some  overseas 
areas.# 


Army 


Correctional  Specialist 

Description  — Prisoner  supervisor  in  a correctional/confinement 
facility.  Responsible  for  receiving  and  processing  prisoners , maintaining 
security  of  prisoners  and  movement  and  control  of  prisoners. 

Helpful  background  skills  — Interpersonal  communications, 
sociology  and  demonstrated  prowess  and  leadership  in  athletics  and 
other  group  work  helpful. 

School  — Sixteen  weeks  at  the  U.S.  Army  Military  Police  School, 
Fort  McClellan,  Ala.  Will  receive  basic  military  police  training  as  well 
as  specifics  for  correctional  specialist. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — Police  officer,  prison  guard,  investigator 
and  detective. 
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Pic+u  re. 


Story  and  photos  by  Journalist 
1st  Class  Lorenzo  M.  Garcia 


The  closest  some  sailors  get  to  an 
artistic  experience  occurs  when 
they’re  chipping  away  or  brushing 
another  coat  of  haze-gray  paint 
onto  a ship. 

Through  a stroke  of  good  fortune 
and  some  artistic  talent,  Petty 
Officer  2nd  Class  Jonathan  Slepko 
is  involved  with  a higher  form  of 
art  every  day. 

Slepko  is  an  illustrator-drafts- 
man. As  such,  he  works  on  every- 
thing from  technical  drawings  to 
preparing  audiovisual  materials 
such  as  slides,  charts  and  graphs. 
His  customers  range  from  lower- 
ranking  sailors  to  admirals. 

“We  take  a rough  format  and  add 
our  own  creative  talents  to  it... to 
make  it  a final  product  which  looks 
good,”  said  Slepko,  explaining  his 
job  involves  interpreting  and 
translating  ideas  as  well  as  creat- 
ing a graphic  image. 

Slepko  said  art  was  something 
he  was  attracted  to  at  an  early  age. 

“Since  I was  very  small,  I used  to 
draw,”  he  said.  “I  always  had  an 
interest  in  drawing  aircraft  or 
ships.  So,  when  I went  to  high 
school,  I decided  to  take  some 
drafting  courses  which  were  of 
interest  to  me.  And  I’ve  continued 
with  that.” 

Slepko  entered  the  Navy  as  a 
“non-designated”  seaman  — a sailor 
with  no  specific  occupational 
specialty.  His  first  assignment  was 
aboard  the  USS  Hunley,  then 
homeported  in  Holy  Loch,  Scotland. 

“It  wasn’t  until  I actually  got  to 
the  ship  that  I found  out  there  was 
a drafting  shop  on  board,”  he  said. 
“...It  was  then  that  I decided  to 
become  a Navy  draftsman.” 

Slepko  submitted  a portfolio  of 
art  work  to  a board  in  Washington, 


D.C.,  a process  all  applicants  for 
the  illustrator-draftsman  field  must 
go  through.  The  board  determines 
whether  applicants  have  the  basic 
skills  and  aptitude  needed  to 
perform  the  job. 

“The  board  meets  every  six 
months  and  looks  for  a variety  of 
different  art  mediums  like  air 
brush,  letter  styles,  freehand 
drawing,  cartooning,  third  angle 


projection  in  geometric  drawings 
and  poster  board,”  Slepko  said. 

Upon  being  selected,  applicants 
can  take  the  petty  officer  third  class 
test.  If  the  individual  passes,  he  or 
she  is  designated  an  illustrator- 
draftsman.  A sailor  must  be  a petty 
officer  third  class  to  get  into  the 
career  field. 

After  meeting  the  requirements, 
Slepko  began  working  in  the 
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Navy 


Petty  Officer  Slepko  assists  feliow  draftsman,  Petty  Officer  Greg  McCrey,  with  some  paste-up  work  on  a chart. 


Hunley’s  drafting  shop. 

“On  the  ship,  we  had  no  computers,”  he  said.  “So, 
basically,  what  we  used  was  the  standard  drafting 
tools.” 

Today,  at  his  present  assignment  at  Commander  in 
Chief,  U.S.  Atlantic  Command,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Slepko 
finds  himself  working  in  a more  technologically  sophis- 
ticated environment. 

“Here. ..besides  the  Macintosh  computer,  we  use 
IBM  computers,  a scanner  for  art  and  photographs...,” 
the  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  native  said.  “We  can  also  shoot 
items  on  camera.” 

He  admitted,  “When  I first  came  here  it  scared  me 
because  I had  no  exposure  to  computers;  so  it  took  me 
a while  to  learn  these  things.” 

Slepko  said  the  toughest  part  of  his  job  is  tight 
deadlines.  He  said  one  of  the  biggest  pluses  is  having 
the  chance  to  be  creative. 

“It  has  been  enormously  challenging,”  he  said.  “I’ve 
gotten  to  do  a lot  of  different  things  and  learned  a lot 
of  different  (computer)  systems... It’s  been  great.”# 


Illustrator-Draftsman 

Description  — Prepares  technical  drawings  and 
audiovisual  materials;  operates  audiovisual  projection 
and  graphic  arts  reproduction  equipment;  uses  free- 
hand, mechanical  and  photomechanical  lettering. 

Helpful  background  skills  — Creativity,  an  abil- 
ity to  do  detailed  work  and  a high  degree  of  manual 
dexterity;  art  and  mathematics  classes  are  helpful. 

School  — None.  Skills  are  developed  through  on- 
the-job  training. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — Artist,  drafter  appren- 
tice, illustrator. 
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Fill  ’er  Up 


Story  and  photos  by  Master  Sergeant  Steve  Dry 


Filling  a 16-gallon  tank  at  most  gas  stations  takes 
about  five  minutes.  Airman  1st  Class  Gregory  Ballard 
can  pump  that  amount  in  a matter  of  seconds. 

Ballard,  a fuels  specialist  at  Langley  Air  Force  Base, 
Va.,  spends  his  day  pumping  JP-4  jet  fuel  into  F-15 
Eagle  jet  fighters. 

“The  average  for  an  F-15  is  about  2,000  to  2,300 
gallons,”  said  Ballard,  20,  of  Danville,  Ky.  “...Some- 
times, you  can  put  as  much  as  3,500  gallons  in.” 

For  Ballard  and  Langley’s  other  fuel  specialists,  it’s 
a task  that’s  usually  completed  within  20-30  minutes 
of  when  they’re  notified  of  a fueling  requirement. 

It’s  not  a job  that’s  taken  lightly,  either.  Planes  need 


fuel  as  much  as  they  need  wings,  rudders  and  engines. 

“We’re  as  important  as  the  crew  chief  or  the  pilot,” 
Ballard  said,  explaining  the  fuel  specialist’s  role. 
“Maybe  I’m  not  up  there  flying,  but... I look  at  it  like  a 
football  team.  You  need  the  linemen  and  you  need  the 
quarterback.  I consider  us  as  the  linemen.” 

Any  comparison  between  pumping  gas  into  a car 
and  pumping  fuel  into  a multimillion  dollar  aircraft 
quickly  goes  by  the  wayside  upon  seeing  a flightline 
refueling  operation.  When  told  that  a plane  needs  fuel, 
the  fuels  specialist  drives  a large  fuel  truck  to  where 
the  jet  is  parked.  The  crew  chief,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  plane,  directs  the  fuels  specialist  to  a spot  near  the 
aircraft.  After  blocks  are  placed  around  the  truck’s 
tires,  the  vehicle  is  grounded  to  prevent  any  danger  of 


Airman  1st  Class  Gregory  Ballard,  a fuels  specialist,  and  Segeant  Ron  Simmons,  an  F-15  Eagle  crew  chief, 
hook  up  a fuel  nozzle  during  a surge  operation. 
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staff  Sergeant  Larry  Burnett,  a lab  technician,  shows  Airman  1st  Class 
Kelly  Ray,  a fuels  specialist,  how  to  find  the  amount  of  solid  particles 
per  quart  in  a sample  of  JP-4  jet  fuel. 


static  electricity  during  refueling. 
Next,  the  fuel  hose  is  secured  to  the 
plane.  The  fuels  specialist  keeps  an 
eye  on  the  truck’s  control  panel 
during  the  transfer,  ensuring  the 
proper  amount  is  pumped.  Once  the 
plane  has  been  fueled,  the  hose  is 
cleared  of  any  fuel  that  remains 
within  it. 

During  “hot  pit”  refueling 
operations,  the  pace  is  especially 
quick.  In  hot  pit  operations,  an 
aircraft  that  has  just  landed  taxis 
to  the  refueling  pit,  receives  fuel 
while  the  engine  is  running,  and 
takes  off  again.  Hot  pit  refueling 
allows  an  aircraft  to  spend  less  time 
on  the  ground  and,  consequently, 
more  time  in  the  air  performing  its 
primary  mission. 

"We^re  as  important 
as  the  crew  chief  or 
the  pilot.., You  need 
the  linemen  and  you 
need  the  quarter- 
back.  I consider  us 
as  the  linemen.'' 

— AlC  Gregory  Ballard 

While  Ballard  normally  refuels 
F-15s,  he  also  refuels  other  aircraft 
that  land  at  Langley.  Those  birds 
can  range  from  the  small  bat-like 
F-117  Stealth  to  the  gargantuan  C- 
5 Galaxy  cargo  aircraft. 

“On  some  of  the  larger  aircraft, 
you  might  have  as  many  as  four 
(fuel)  trucks  operating  at  one  time,” 
Ballard  said. 

The  fuels  mission  is  a 24-hour-a- 
day  job,  though  most  refueling 
operations  occur  in  the  day  during 
normal  flying  hours,  Ballard  said. 

A typical  day  for  a fuels  special- 
ist at  Langley  begins  with  a 7 a.m. 
briefing,  said  Airman  1st  Class 
Kelly  Ray,  19,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

“That’s  where  we  find  out  what 
the  flying  schedule  is  going  to 
be... or  any  safety  items  that  we 


need  to  know  about,”  Ray  said. 

A “FOD  walk”  follows  the  brief- 
ing. FOD,  an  acronym  for  “foreign 
object  damage,”  is  anything  lying 
on  the  flightline  or  the  roads 
leading  to  the  flightline  that  could 
damage  an  aircraft.  Small  rocks 
and  pieces  of  metal  are  examples. 
During  a FOD  walk,  fuels  special- 
ists ensure  the  fuel  truck  parking 
area  is  free  of  debris  that  could  be 
picked  up  by  the  tires  and  carried 
to  the  flightline. 

When  the  F-15  flying  day  begins, 
the  refueling  operation  kicks  into 
high  gear.  During  “surges,”  in 
which  aircraft  land,  refuel  and 
immediately  take  off  on  another 
mission,  the  workload  doubles,  Ray 
said. 

While  the  flightline  is  where  the 
fuels  mission  is  most  visible,  fuels 
specialists  also  work  in  the  fuels 
storage,  accounting,  maintenance 
and  lab  functions.  They  are  also 
responsible  for  the  fuel  used  in 
military  vehicles. 


Ballard  and  Ray  acknowledge 
their  jobs  keep  them  on  the  go. 
That’s  only  fitting  when  the  job 
involves  making  sure  the  rest  of  the 
base,  whether  on  the  ground  or  in 
the  air,  can  do  the  same.# 


Air  Force 


Fuels  Specialist 

Description — Receives,  stores, 
dispenses  and  inspects  propel- 
lants, petroleum  fuels  and  prod- 
ucts. 

Helpful  background  skills 

Mathematics,  physics,  che- 
mistry, general  science  and 
mechanics. 

School  — Six  weeks  at 
Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  111. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — 
Airport  fuels  specialist,  pet- 
roleum industry  supervisor, 
bulk  plant  manager. 
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Lieutenant  Mindy  Tougas  inspects  an  M-16A2  rifle. 

iNspECiiNq  & CoRRECiiiNq 

To  ensure  Marines  can  win,  she  makes  sure  the  ‘fix’  is  in 


Story  and  photos 
by  Corporal  Karl  C.  Ulrich 


When  Mindy  Tougas  completed 
her  first  summer  in  the  Reserve 
Officers’  Training  Coi’ps,  she  had 
two  wishes:  to  be  a logistics  officer 
and  to  be  a Marine. 

But,  instead  of  waiting  for  a 
talking  cricket  telling  her  to  “wish 
upon  a star,”  Tougas  decided  only 
hard  work  makes  a wish  come  true 
and,  if  you  want  to  become  a 
Marine,  it  does  indeed  “make  a 
difference  who  you  are.” 

Today,  Lieutenant  Mindy  Tougas 
is  the  Marine  Corps  logistics  officer 


in  charge  of  all  maintenance  for  the 
Landing  Force  Training  Command, 
Atlantic  — and  that’s  no  Mickey 
Mouse  outfit. 

“We  teach  everything  from 
driving  boats  to  making  bomb 
runs,”  said  Tougas  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  the  training  com- 
mand. “There  are  only  two  of  these 
commands  in  the  entire  Marine 
Corps. 

“My  job  is  to  handle  all  of  their 
different  maintenance  commodities. 
Basically  that  consists  of  motor 
transport  (trucks  and  jeeps),  boat 
maintenance  (water  assault  craft) 
and  the  armory  (weapons). 


“It’s  a very  important  job.  If  the 
C.O.  (commanding  officer)  doesn’t 
put  a lot  of  stock  in  it,  the  whole 
unit  goes  downhill  quickly,  and 
he’ll  have  problems  with  his  ability 
to  operate.” 

Put  simply,  if  it  has  a wheel,  an 
engine,  or  a firing  pin,  it’s  probably 
her  responsibility.  But  with  weekly 
and  daily  reports  to  file,  you  might 
wonder  how  she  finds  the  time  to 
crawl  under  a truck,  slip  inside  a 
boat,  inspect  an  M-16  rifle,  and  still 
complete  the  paperwork.  Like  most 
good  officers,  she  readily  admits, 
she  gets  by  with  a little  help  from 
her  friends. 
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“I  have  warrant  officers  and  technicians  that  can  do 
the  actual  checks  themselves,”  said  Tougas.  “It’s  my 
job  to  oversee  what  they’re  doing.  I make  sure  they’re 
performing  the  maintenance,  and  I ensure  they’re 
performing  it  according  to  Marine  Corps  guidance.  For 
example,  I wouldn’t  know  how  to  fix  a truck,  but  I can 
look  at  some  key  things  to  see  if  they’re  repairing  it 
correctly.” 

But  Tougas  doesn’t  wait  for  something  to  break 
before  going  into  action.  She  knows  what  an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth,  and  she  makes  sure  everybody 
else  does  too. 

Holding  quarterly  and  sometimes  weekly  inspec- 
tions, Tougas  ensures  that  at  LFTC,  the  big  wheels 
keep  on  turnin’,  and  the  proud  Marine  Corps  keeps  on 
learnin’  — about  preventive  maintenance  that  is. 

“I  go  through  all  of  their  documentation  making 
sure  they  keep  up  on  their  preventive  maintenance,” 
said  Tougas.  “If  we  find  in  the  armory,  for  example, 
that  the  weapons  aren’t  being  cared  for  properly,  we 
will  instruct  them  on  the  preventive  maintenance  cycle 
and  how  much  time  you  need  to  spend  taking  care  of 
that  weapon. 

“Once  I’m  through  I write  up  a report  on  their 
discrepancies,  and  next  inspection  I’ll  come  through 
and  make  sure  those  discrepancies  have  been  taken 
care  of.” 

Even  at  home,  Tougas  has  a maintenance-minded 
point  of  view.  Her  favorite  TV  show  Home  Improve- 
ment, starring  Tim  Allen,  is  a comedy  structured 
around  the  day-to-day  maintenance  of  a household. 

But  unlike  Allen’s  famous  “Men  are  Pigs”  comedy  act, 
Tougas  finds  the  attitude  just  the  opposite  in  the 
Marine  Corps. 

“It’s  different  from  the  private  sector  where  you  can 
be  discriminated  against  and  you  don’t  have  a lot  of 
recourse,”  said  Tougas.  “In  the  military  there’s  a red 
flag  anytime  something  like  that  happens... they  look  at 
who  is  the  best  person  for  the  job;  they  don’t  look  at 
that  person’s  sex.” 

Tougas  says  her  favorite  aspect  of  the  job  is  having 
the  ability  to  lend  a hand  to  her  fellow  Marines. 

“I  enjoy  helping  out  in  unusual  situations,”  said 
Tougas.  “Like  if  we  have  a radio  that  needs  to  go  back 
to  the  manufacturer.  I’ll  help  to  liaison  that  so  the 
people  who  are  actually  doing  the  work  don’t  have  to 
take  a whole  day  out  from  fixing  radios.” 

Tougas,  and  other  maintenance  people  like  her, 
make  sure  that  when  the  Marines  are  called  to  arms, 
they  don’t  have  to  call  a repairman.# 


Officer  Profile 


Name  — Lieutenant  Mindy  Tougas 

Duty  title  — Maintenance  Management  Officer 

for  LFTC,  Atlantic 

Years  of  active  duty  — Four  years,  six  months 
Birthdate  — December  30,  1965 
Hometown  — Grosse  He,  Mich. 

High  School  — Grosse  lie  High  School 
College  — Ohio  State  University 
Major  — Molecular  Genetics 
Marital  Status  — Married  to  Pete  Tougas 
Children  — One,  seven-month-old  son,  Tyler 
Reason  you  joined  the  Corps  — “I  liked  their 
reputation  of  being  the  best.” 

Favorite  aspect  of  the  Corps  — “The  chal- 
lenges it  puts  before  you.” 

Least  favorite  aspect  of  the  Corps  — “Mov- 
ing!” 

Proudest  moment  in  the  Corps  — “Graduat- 
ing from  Officers’  Candidate  School.” 

Dream  assignment  — “Embassy  duty  anywhere 
in  Europe.” 

Favorite  TV  show  — 'Home  Improvement  (of 
course!)” 

Favorite  Food  — Mexican 
Hobbies  — Gardening  and  woodworking 
If  you  had  15  minutes  on  national  television, 
what  would  you  say?  — “I  would  talk  to  people 
about  child  abuse,  and  I’d  try  to  tell  people  how  to 
stop  it.” 

What  would  you  like  on  your  epitaph?  — 

“She  worked  hard,  she  played  hard,  she  cared 
about  people.” 
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When  he’s  on  the  job. 

No 

paper 

waits 

Story  and  photo  by  Journalist 
1st  Class  Lorenzo  M.  Garcia 


When  he  was  thinking  of  joining  the 
Coast  Guard,  Shanon  Clark  never 
thought  his  high  school  typing  and 
business  classes  would  come  in  handy. 

Like  many  high  school  students, 

Clark’s  image  of  the  Coast  Guard  was  of 
men  in  patrol  boats  racing  along  the 
coastline  chasing  drug  dealers. 

Today,  Clark  is  a petty  officer  third 
class  assigned  to  the  Fifth  Coast  Guard 
District,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  where  he 
works  as  a yeoman.  That  means  he 
spends  little  time  thinking  how  to  catch 
drug  dealers,  and  a lot  of  time  typing. 

As  a yeoman,  Clark  is  responsible  for  a 
myriad  of  administrative  tasks,  including 
providing  identification  cards  to  retirees,  service- 
members  and  their  immediate  family  members  as  well 
as  drafting  correspondence  and  reports  and  updating 
military  service  records. 

Like  most  private  sector  businesses,  the  military  has 
its  share  of  paperwork.  While  Clark  admits  a yeoman’s 
job  isn’t  physically  challenging,  the  job  can  get  stress- 
ful during  peak  customer  periods.  Those  usually  occur 
during  the  summer. 

“When  I first  got  here,  I didn’t  feel  very  comfortable  at 
all,”  Clark  said.  “I  didn’t  think  I was  going  to  make  it.” 

Clark  made  it  through  that  first  summer,  though, 
and  hasn’t  looked  back. 

When  he  enlisted  last  year,  the  West  Virginia  native 
didn’t  have  a clear  idea  of  what  job  he  wanted.  Most 
Coast  Guard  enlistees  who  finish  boot  camp  either 
work  as  deck  seamen  on  a boat  or  perform  general 
tasks  at  a land-based  duty  station  for  a year  before 
they  are  offered  a career  field.  Because  he  was  one  of 
the  top  recruits  in  his  unit  during  boot  camp,  Clark 
was  offered  a career  field  right  away. 

“I  felt  it  was  a good  opportunity  because  I’d  had 
administrative  classes  in  high  school  and  enjoyed 
them,”  he  said.  “So  I just  decided  to  take  it.” 


Clark  receives  instructions  from  Chief  Petty  Officer  Pamela  Carter, 
office  supervisor,  on  how  to  use  the  electronic  mail  system. 


Clark  will  move  to  a new  duty  station  around 
August  1993.  Coast  Guard  yeomen  don’t  have  required 
sea  duty  like  their  counterparts  in  the  Navy,  Clark 
said,  so  he’s  hoping  for  a land-based  assignment. 

Wherever  he  ends  up,  Clark’s  plans  for  the  future 
are  much  firmer  than  they  were  when  he  enlisted. 

“I  had  no  real  idea  what  the  Coast  Guard  was 
about... I just  wanted  to  try  it  out,”  he  said.  “I’m  really 
satisfied  with  it  and  plan  to  stay  in  until  retirement.”# 


Coast  Guard 


Yeoman 

Description  — Types,  files,  operates  office  busi- 
ness machines,  prepares  and  routes  correspondence, 
maintains  personnel  records  and  official  publications. 

Helpful  backgound  skills  — Typing,  stenogra- 
phy, business  classes. 

School  — Eight  weeks  in  Petaluma,  Calif 

Related  civilian  jobs  — Office  manager,  general 
office  clerk,  personnel  administrator. 
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Parting  Shots 


Life  in  the  military  sometimes 
has  its  lighter  moments.  Here 
are  a few  of  our  favorites. 


“I  guess  it's  ok  as  long  as  he’s  playing  Sousa’s  music.” 


“It’s  what  we  were  afraid  of,  general.  Missile  Toes.” 


Next  Month 

Our  annual 

BASIC  FACTS  EDITION 


1,,^, diversity  of  FLORIDA 


3 1262  09683  2083 


BackTalk 

Each  month,  PROFILE  solicits  comments  and  opinions  from  its  readers  about  topics  and 
issues  relating  to  the  military.  This  month,  PROFILE  visited  Old  Dominion  University  in 
Norfolk,  Va.,  and  asked  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps  students: 

Do  you  think  women  should  be  allowed  to  fill  combat  po 
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Clayton  Meals,  18,  Freshman, 
Carlisle,  Penn. 

“If  they  believe  that  they  can 
successfully  fulfill  the  positions 
of  combat, then  [feel  they  should 
be  given  the  chance  to  prove 
themselves.  Those  who  do  not 
succeed  should  be  put  into  other 
useful  positions.” 


Jennifer  Ashworth,  19,  Fresh- 
man, Oakton,  Va. 

“I  feel  that  women  should 
be  able  to  fight  in  combat  only 
if  they  can  pass  the  same 
physical  requirements  as  the 
men  are  made  to  do.  I don't 
think  it  should  be  an  issue  of 
gender  but  of  oapability.” 


Carolyn  Calhoun,  20,  Fresh- 
man, Huntsville,  Ala. 

“Yes,  women  sit  side  by  side 
with  men  in  classrooms  and 
training  areas. ..So,  if  women  and 
men  get  the  same  training,  why 
can’t  they  go  to  combat  side  by 
side?" 


Denise  Wenners,  21,  Junior, 
Manassas,  Va. 

"I  think  women  should  be 
allowed  in  combat  if  they  can 
meet  the  same  standards  as 
men.  For  instance,  the  female 
physical  fitness  standards  would 
have  to  be  upgraded  to  the 
minimum  males  must  meet.” 


William  Rockefeller  III,  23, 

Freshman,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

"it  would  be  hard  for  me  to 
entrust  my  life  to  someone  I 
feel  should  not  be  there 
because  of  the  physical 
limitations.  I am  all  for  equal 
rights.  Butthereisapointwhere 
men  and  women  are  no  longer 
equal,  and  that  is  in  the  horror 
and  confusion  of  the  battle- 
field.” 


Stephen  Burns,  18,  Freshman, 
Richmond,  Va. 

“I  feel  that  some  women 
should  be  allowed  to  fill  combat 
positions.  There  are  many 
females  who  are  even  better 
qualified  than  men.  However,  this 
is  not  saying  that  all  women 
should  be  allowed  to  fill  combat 
positions...!  feel  that  if  someone 
isqualified... they  should  be  able 
to  fill  that  spot." 
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